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INSIDE  N.l. 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN  1 $ REPORT 

January  1980  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have 

applied  for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  March 
1,  1980,  their  membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

(MT  = Mail  Trader) 

1563- MT  R.  Basler , P.  0.  Box  4652,  Irvine,  Calif.  92716 

(Ancients  in  General,  Roman  Republic) 

1564- MT  M.  Y.  Khan,  7892  Alden  Way  N.E.,  Fridley,  Minn.  55432 

(Islamic  India  [Mughal  Period],  Afghanistan,  Islamic) 

1565- MT  Frank  M.  Furey 

(Queen  Victoria  Coins) 

1566  Brock  Evans 

(Ancient,  Medieval,  Oriental) 

1567-MT  Mrs.  Peggy  Battista,  3223  Belmont  Place,  SW,  Canton,  Ohio  44710 
(Oriental  Cash  Type  Coins,  Charms,  Amulets) 

1568  James  N.  Roberts 

(Ancient,  Medieval,  Islamic  [pre  1500]) 

1569- MT  Yoshimasa  Hotta,  515  South  5th,  Room  102,  Columbia,  Mo.  65201 

(Japanese,  especially  pre-Meiji  Silver,  Gold) 

1570- MT  Joseph  F.  Bunn,  P.  0.  Box  926,  Pasadena,  Texas  77501 

(World  Coins,  Great  Britain) 

1571  Karen  S.  Allen 

(India) 

1572- MT  David  B.  Hudson,  Southeastern  Currency,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  10037, 

Goldsboro,  N.C.  27532 

(World  Coins  & Paper  Money,  Dealer) 

1573- MT  Lon  S.  Stockton,  P.  0.  Box  5163,  Richardson,  TX  75080 

(Dealer  in  World  Coins) 

1574  Argelene  B.  Collins,  Red  Hat  Coin  Co.,  1808  Tameria  Drive, 

Irving,  Texas  75060  — (Dealer  in  World  Coins) 

1575  David  R.  Hinkle 

(General) 

1576-MT  Edward  A.  Graham,  P.  0.  Box  1064,  Springfield,  Va.  22151 
(Dealer  in  Br.  Empire  & Commonwealth  & Paper,  World 
Gold,  German) 

1577  Thea  H.  van  Assendelft,  3294  Indian  Valley  Trail,  Atlanta, 

Ga.  30  341 

(Emergency  Money,  Odd  & Curious,  Currency,  Dutch 
Colonies  until  1950) 

1578  Carlos  A.  Sandino  Cooper,  P.  0.  Box  22C9,  Managua,  Nicaragua 

(World  Types,  Crowns) 

1579-MT  Robert  C.  Senior,  P.  0.  Box  13,  Glastonbury,  Somerset 
BA6  9MS,  England 

(All  Indian  & Persian  Coins  of  all  Periods) 
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1580- MT  Judy  Christensen,  14241  Rayhide  Parkway,  Fanners  Branch,  TX 

75234 

(Ancient  & Medieval,  Indian,  Colonial  W.  Hemisphere) 

1581- MT  Lucien  L.  van  Elsen 

(Coin  Identification) 

***** 

CORRECTION : The  following  member's  name  was  spelled  erroneously  in 

the  December  1979  listings  of  applicants. 

1554-MT  Lloyd  N.  Phillips,  3232  S.E.  Ash  St.,  Portland,  Oregon  97214 

***** 

1980  Dues:  All  members  who  have  not  paid  their  1980  dues  are  reminded 

that  they  are  due  by  January  31,  1980. 

***** 


DONATIONS  REPORT:  We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  following  donations  re- 

ceived since  the  last  report: 


Name 

Donation  and 
Stated  Value 

Preference  of  Use 

CLAPP,  James.  F.,  Jr. 

$10.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

ENGLE,  Gordon  E. 

$10.00  Cash 

NI  Library  Fund 

EYLER,  Philip  L. 

$2.33  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

HUHN,  Norman  E. 

$6.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

KRANEVELD,  Peter 

7 coins  (NVS) 

NI  Reference  Collection 

LOMPA,  Gustav 

$2.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

LORAH,  James 

$5.00  Cash 

NI  Library  Fund 

O'BRIEN,  Kenneth  G. 

$5.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

SHAH,  N.  T. 

$4.10  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

THORNTON,  Robert  L. 

$5.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

TILL,  Frank  L. 

$5.00  Cash 

NI  BULLETIN  Fund 

WARREN,  Stephen 

$3.00  Cash 

NI  Publications  Fund 

WILKEN,  C.  R.,  Jr. 

$15.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

WILLIAMS,  Richard 

$15.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

***** 

LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT 

I.  Acknowledgement  is  made  below  to  Jeff  Schwartz  of  Grave,  The  Neth- 
erlands who  has  added  significantly  to  our  references  concerning  Dutch 
coinage. 

UITGEVERIJ  ZONNEBLOEM.  Catalogue  van  de  zilveren  munten  gestagen 
door  de  Zeven  Provincien  der  Verenigde  Nederlanden  vanaf  de  Munt- 
Ordonnantie  van  21  maart  1606  tot  aan  de  oprichting  van  de 
Bataaefe  Republiek  in  1796.  Pub.  1971. 

Vol.  I:  Holland,  West  Friesland,  Geoctroieerde  Munt  van  Enk- 

Huizen,  Zeeland,  Utrecht,  Stad  Utrecht.  152pp,  illus. 

Vol.  II:  Gelderland,  Nijmegen,  Zutphen,  Overijsel,  Deventer, 
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Kampen,  Zwolle,  Friesland,  Groningen  en  Ommelanden, 
Stad  Groningen.  160pp,  illus. 

UITGEVERIJ  ZONNEBLOEM.  As  above  but  encompasses . . .vanaf  de  Paei- 
ficatie  van  Gent  in  1576  tot  aan  de  oprichting  van  de  Bataafse 
Republiek  in  1795.  Pub.  1974. 

Vol.  I:  As  above.  200pp,  illus. 

Vol.  II:  As  above.  245pp,  illus. 

UITGEVERIJ  ZONNEBLOEM.  Catalogus  van  de  Koperen  munten  gestagen 
door  de  Zeven  Provineien  der  Verenigde  Nederlanden  1546-1795. 
Pub.  1973,  86pp,  illus.  Also  another  edition  pub.  1975,  86pp, 
illus . 

UITGEVERIJ  ZONNEBLOEM.  Catalogue  Munten  van  de  Verenigde  Oost- 
indisahe  Compagnie  en  van  Nederlands  Indie  1594-1949 . 1st  Ed. 
pub.  1972,  128pp,  illus.  2nd  Ed.  pub.  1975,  128pp,  illus. 

II.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  would  like  to  extend  our  thanks  to 
Maj . Joseph  E.  Boling  for  his  donations  of  magazines,  price  lists 
and  catalogs. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr. 

NI  LiDrarian 

********************************************************************* 


NI  MEMBER  ELECTED  PRESIDENT  OF  NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND 


Word  recently  reached  us  that  our  own  Oliver  D.  Cresswell  (NI  #560) 
of  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  has  been  elected  to  a three  year  term 
of  office  as  President  of  the  Numismatic  Society  of  Ireland. 

O.D.,  as  he  is  known  to  his  numismatic  friends,  is  most  deserving 
of  this  high  office  and  will  be  a strong  asset  to  the  prestigious 
Ireland  society.  His  many  interests  in  numismatics  include  the 
native  coins  of  Siam,  including  gambling  tokens;  communion  tokens; 
Irish  and  British  military  decorations;  and  of  course,  the  coinage 
of  Tibet,  the  subject  of  a NI  publication  released  in  June  1977. 

O.D.'s  literary  talents  are  worthy  of  mention  as  he  has  authored 
8 books,  two  of  which  are  NI  publications,  and  has  written  nearly 
100  articles  for  various  numismatic  publications.  In  addition  to 
TIBETAN  COINS  mentioned  above,  NI  published  his  EARLY  COINAGE  OF 
SOUTH  EAST  ASIA  in  1974.  His  latest  work,  a study  on  the  Bullet 
Coinage  of  Siam,  is  scheduled  for  release  by  NI  sometime  during  1980. 

Lead  the  Irish  society  well  during  1980,  1981  and  1982  O.D. ! 

********************************************************************* 

NEED  RECRUITING  MATERIALS? 


Drop  a note  to  Dallas  for  materials  to  sign  up  new  members  in  1980. 
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TRANQUEBAR 

by  John  C.F.  Gray,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  Canada,  NI  # 1484 


To  all  but  the  Danes  the  story  of  their  presence  in  India  is  not  wide- 
ly known  and  it  would  seem  useful  to  preface  a discussion  of  their 
coinage  with  a brief  outline  of  the  history  involved.  The  East  India 
companies  of  England,  Holland  and  France,  and  the  intense  rivalry 
which  they  generated,  are  a familiar  feature  of  all  history  books. 

But  a number  of  smaller  countries  granted  national  monopolies,  with 
enormous  accompanying  powers,  to  similar  corporations,  the  object 
being  corporate  strength  to  compete  with  each  other  and  above  all 
initially  with  the  Portuguese  already  so  firmly  entrenched  in  the 
Orient . 


The  Danish  East  India  Company  (Dansk  Ostindisk  Compagni)  was  charter- 
ed by  King  Christian  IV  in  1616  and  the  first  goal  of  its  initial 
venture  was  the  island  of  Sri  Lanka  (Ceylon) , where  a factory  (trading 
settlement)  was  established  before  the  ships  sailed  on  to  the  Coroman- 
del (south-east)  coast  of  India.  The 
Sri  Lankan  factory  did  not  prove  to  be 
a success  and  soon  foundered.  But  in 
India  a treaty  signed  with  the  Naik  of 
Tanjore  in  1620  established  the  Danes 
in  Tranquebar  some  140  miles  south  of 
what  is  now  Madras,  where  they  were  to 
remain  for  225  years  (with  brief  periods 
of  seizure  by  the  English  during  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  when  Denmark  was  a 
vassal  of  France) . Though  often  in  the 
economic  doldrums  and  showing  a meagre 
average  overall  return  on  their  invest- 
ment, they  outlasted  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  (Vereenigde  Oostindische 
Compagnie) , the  greatest  commercial 
organization  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen  (yes,  even  greater  than  General 
Motors!),  by  forty-five  years.  Their  greatest  crisis  arose  between 
1643  and  1669  when  the  mother-country,  preoccupied  with  problems  at 
home  including  war  with  Sweden,  apparently  left  the  settlement  entire- 
ly to  its  own  devices.  Disputes  with  the  local  power  led  to  lengthy 
sieges  of  Tranquebar  by  the  Naik  of  Tanjore,  solvency  could  only  tenu- 
ously be  maintained  by  intra-oriental  or  "country"  trade,  the  climate 
took  its  inexorable  toll,  and  by  1665  only  one  Dane  was  left  alive. 
Eskild  Andersen  was  a man  of  great  courage  and  perseverance  and  he 
quite  literally  held  the  fort  for  four  more  years  until  a relief  ship 
arrived  from  Copenhagen  after  he  had  managed  to  get  a message  back 
home  through  a Dutchman  of  the  rival  VOC  factory  at  Negapatam. 

The  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  the  Danes  in  India  at 
their  most  prosperous,  their  main  preoccupation  by  then  being  trade 
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with  China  where  they  purchased  tea  in  exchange  for  cargoes  of  Indian 
textiles,  bolstered  by  silver  bullion.  Much  of  this  tea  was  smuggled 
into  England,  where  a very  high  duty  on  this  commodity  provided  the 
opportunity  of  earning  exceptionally  large  profits.  For  a while  they 
also  conducted  a lucrative  business  in  laundering  - in  Europe  - the 
ill-gotten  gains  of  officers  of  their  arch-rivals,  the  (English)  East 
India  Company,  and  of  freighting  illicit  cargoes  purchased  by  these 
men  on  their  own  account.  The  English  and  Scottish  officers  of  the 
EIC  were  outrageously  underpaid  and  thus  tended  to  be  adventurers 
only  willing  to  accept  the  then  mortal  risks  of  the  Indian  climate  in 
the  hope  of  amassing  a quick  fortune  by  hook  or  by  crook  and  then  get- 
ting back  to  England  before  death  could  take  its  toll. 

At  various  times  subsidiary  factories  had  been  established  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  sub-continent,  and  in  the  early  days  even  beyond  it. 
Some,  though  not  all,  were  soon  eclipsed;  eventually  one  rose  to  a 
position  of  importance  - Frederiksnagore  (now  Serampore,  a suburb  of 
Calcutta) , which  grew  and  prospered  as  Bengal  rose  to  commercial  pre- 
dominance over  the  rest  of  India.  Indeed  there  were  times  when  the 
trade  of  Frederiksnagore  outclassed  that  of  Tranquebar,  with  many  a 
Danish  vessel  bypassing  the  latter.  However,  Tranquebar  never  ceased 
to  be  the  centre  of  government. 

The  Danks  Ostindisk  Compagni  had  actually  gone  bankrupt  in  1729  and 
was  replaced  three  years  later  by  the  Dansk  Asiatisk  Compagni  under  a 
new  charter.  The  two  monograms,  DOC  and  DAC,  are  familiar  features 
of  the  Tranquebar  coinage.  In  1777  the  Danish  Asiatic  Company  trans- 
ferred its  territorial  holdings  to  the  crown,  which  thereafter  admin- 
istered its  possessions  as  a colony,  allowing  the  company  to  concern 
itself  solely  with  matters  of  trade.  The  DAC  monogram  thus  no  longer 
had  a rightful  place  on  the  coinage  after  1777,  though  one  and  two  kas 
pieces  still  bearing  the  monogram  were  struck  for  1780  (there  were  no 
copper  coins  dated  1778  or  1779,  while  the  silver  coins  had  never  dis- 
played the  company  monogram) . The  company  was  finally  dissolved  in 
1843,  never  having  regained  its  economic  strength  in  the  twenty-nine 
years  following  its  return  by  the  English  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Anglo-Danish  hostilities  of  the  Napoleonic  era.  Two  years  later  both 
Tranquebar  and  Frederiksnagore  were  sold  by  the  crown  to  the  (English) 
East  India  Company  for  12-1/2  lakhs  of  rupees. 

For  the  next  sixteen  years  trade  through  the  port  of  Tranquebar  grew 
apace,  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  once  Dutch  trading  centre  of  Nega- 
patam  (today's  Negapattinam)  until  the  latter  became  linked  to  the 
Indian  railway  network  in  1861.  As  a direct  result  of  this  juncture 
Tranquebar' s importance  rapidly  declined.  Today  it  is  a sleepy  little 
town,  but  with  no  evidence  of  stagnation,  still  clearly  displaying  its 
European  plan,  with  streets  running  at  right  angles,  porticoed  houses 
without  "compounds",  and  two  imposing  Christian  churches.  The  dusty 
streets  are  deserted  by  all  but  a sprinkling  of  pedestrians  and  an 
occasional  ox-cart  or  bicycle,  and  the  fort  of  Dansborg  , a massive 
structure  dominating  the  beach,  its  lawn  clipped  by  browsing  goats, 
now  serves  as  a travellers'  rest-house.  A high  wall  still  encompasses 
the  town  proper  and  there  is  a massive  arched  gateway  with  Christian 
VII 's  royal  cipher  above  it.  Without  lie  the  palm-frond  huts  of  the 
fisherfolk.  At  dusk  the  statuesque  figures  of  Tamil  womenfolk  return- 
ing from  the  well  with  their  big  brass  water  pots  stacked  two-high 
on  their  heads,  walking  with  flowing  grace  and  balanced  ease,  against 
a backdrop  of  slender  palms,  offer  a never-to-be-forgotten  tableau. 
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The  Danes  introduced  the  Lutheran  Church  to  India  through  Tranquebar, 
which  has  sometimes  been  described  as  the  "Protestant  Goa".  Today, 

135  years  after  the  Danes'  departure,  the  Tamil  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  is  still  very  much  a going  concern.  Two  large  churches  are 
still  well  attended  (indeed  the  author  found  the  Zion  Church  half  filled 
for  a mid-week  evening  service);  and  there  are  a flourishing  seminary 
and  a mission  school.  The  Danes  must  have  left  much  goodwill  behind 
them,  for  every  Sunday  prayers  are  still  entoned  by  the  Tamil  pastor 
for  the  Danish  royal  family.  In  addition.  King  Frederik  IV' s royal 
cipher,  so  familiar  to  collectors  of  the  coinage,  is  boldly  displayed 
over  the  entrance  to  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  and  the  main  thorough- 
fares are  still  known  as  King  Street  and  Queen  Street. 

The  "Coin  Beach" 


Just  north  of  Dansborg,  the  majestic  Danish  fort  which  commands  the 
approach  from  the  sea,  lies  a stretch  of  beach  which  for  a bare  half- 
mile  (up  to  the  northern  city  wall)  has  long  given  up  treasure  to  the 
fisherfolk  who  scour  it  for  coins  together  with  occasional  fragments 
of  gold  jewellery  and  other  artifacts.  By  far  the  majority  of  the 
coins  recovered  are  of  Danish- Indian  provenance,  the  remainder  con- 
sisting of  Raja  Raja  Chola  coppers,  late  Pandya  pieces  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  and  Naik  coins  of  the  sixteenth,  with  an  occasional 
lead  cash  from  Dutch  Negapatam.  The  coins  are  washed  up  or  exposed 
by  wave  action,  particularly  during  the  north-east  monsoon  which  pre- 
vails from  October  through  December.  At  this  season  the  fisherfolk, 
restricted  in  their  true  calling  by  fierce  storms,  join  their  wives 
and  children  in  patient  searches  of  the  beach.  During  the  rest  of 
the  year  there  are  usually  a few  women  and  children  wielding  small 
metal  scrapers  at  the  water's  edge  and  maybe  one  or  two  old  men  stand- 
ing waist-deep  in  the  sea.  These  latter  carry  a large  shallow  copper 
bowl  and  duck  right  down  into  the  water  to  come  up  with  a load  of 
gravel,  which  they  swirl  around  with  repeated  infusions  of  water  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  gold  panners  of  our  Pacific  Northwest 
rivers  until  they  are  left  with  the  heavy  residue  at  the  bottom. 

Not  many  silver  coins  are  found,  but  large  numbers  of  both  lead  and 
copper  pieces  are  recovered  in  a good  year.  However,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  vast  majority  of  these  coins  - at  least  95%  of  them  - 
are  non-collectible  after  such  long  exposure  to  sand  action  and  salt- 
water corrosion.  Of  the  remainder  most  are  low-grade  coins;  and  those 
few  in  fine  condition  or  better  are  eminently  desirable.  Much  patience 
is  required  of  the  searchers:  one  afternoon  the  writer  watched  three 

grizzled  old  panners,  their  almost  jet  black  skins  (Tamils  are  very 
dark)  glistening  with  sea-water  under  a blazing  sun  and  clad  in  the 
briefest  of  white  loin  cloths,  bring  up  over  a dozen  coins.  Of  these 
some  were  unatt rib ut able  and  none  collectible  except  a single  Chola 
copper  in  about  VG.  However,  one  man  eventually  found  his  reward  for 
the  day  in  two  small  fragments  of  gold  filigree  shining  up  at  him 
through  the  dross  at  the  bottom  of  his  pan. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  these  discoveries:  reports  are  extant  of 
over  170  years  ago  of  Danish  missionaries  recovering  coins  from  the 
beach  and  sending  them  to  the  Royal  Collection  in  Copenhagen. 

The  presence  of  these  coins  is  undoubtedly  attributable  to  the  unstable 
nature  of  the  shoreline  and  to  the  vicious  storms  which  ravage  this 
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coasc  during  the  north-east  monsoon.  Land  subsidence  is  endemic  to 
the  whole  Coromandel  Coast  and  nowhere  more  so  than  at  Tranquebar. 

The  evidence  is  clearly  to  be  seen.  While  the  fort  stands  high  and 
dry  at  the  southern  end  of  Tranquebar,  the  north  wall  of  this  walled 
town  runs  eastwards  across  the  beach  straight  out  to  sea  where  it 
disappears  beneath  the  water.  On  the  beach  itself  huge  chunks  of 
the  thick  red-brick  wall  which  ran  the  length  of  the  town's  shoreline 
are  still  standing  at  haphazard  angles  at  the  southern  end,  but  the 
rest  of  it  has  been  completely  engulfed  by  the  sea.  Traces  of  the 
foundations  of  buildings  are  still  planted  here  and  there  on  the  beach. 
The  older  fishermen  still  repeat  the  oral  tradition  of  the  street  of 
goldsmiths  having  been  totally  and  permanently  submerged  beneath  the 
waves,  and  a major  section  of  the  earlier  town  has  indeed  been  swallow- 
ed up.  The  very  name  of  Tranquebar,  "Tharangambadi"  in  Tamil,  means 
the  "wave-washed  village".  Evidence  of  flood  damage  induced  by  storms 
is  well  represented  by  the  ruins  of  a large  Hindu  temple,  well  above 
the  "Coin  Beach",  heavily  damaged  in  the  cyclonic  flood  of  1906  and 
split  into  a mass  of  rubble  in  1956. 

There  is  still  much  that  is  puzzling  about  the  seeding  of  the  beach 
with  coins.  The  whole  period  of  Danish  occupation  - some  225  years  - 
is  represented  by  coin  finds.  This  fact  effectively  eliminates  any 
possibility  of  the  coins  having  been  deposited  by  shipwreck.  The 
finding  of  silver  coins  precludes  the  theory  that  the  coins  were 
dumped  out  at  sea  when  demonetized  (and  even  base-metal  coins  would 
surely  be  treated  as  of  intrinsic  value  in  a metal-hungry  country 
such  as  India) . But  why  would  the  Danes  have  failed  to  learn  the 
lesson  of  earlier  setbacks  and  continued  to  suffer  losses?  Land  sub- 
sidence apart,  the  really  cataclysmic  storms  which  bring  on  wholesale 
flood  disaster  seem  to  average  about  three  per  century.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  attribute  such  short  memories  to  those  in  charge.  However, 
no  further  explanation  has  as  yet  been  brought  forward. 

The  Coinage 

In  common  with  most  dump  coinages  throughout  India  the  flans  of  Tranque- 
bar coins  were  seldom  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  whole  design 
from  the  die.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  inevitable  off-centring  of 
such  crude,  hand-struck  coins,  together  with  the  malformation  of  let- 
ters by  illiterate  native  moneyers,  and  further  exacerbated  by  the 
frequency  of  low-grade  survival,  leads  to  much  conjecture  in  inter- 
preting the  legends  of  some  of  the  earlier  pieces.  An  astonishing 
number  of  different  types  were  struck  in  lead  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Some  of  these  have  only  survived  as  unique  specimens  and  many 
others  are  very  rare.  But  even  a few  of  the  well  represented  types 
display  designs  or  lettering  to  which  no  meaning  has  been  firmly  at- 
tributed. Furthermore,  new  types  are  still  turning  up.  Since  publi- 
cation of  his  book*  in  1974  the  writer  has  acquired  three  totally 
unknown  types  issued  in  the  reign  of  Christian  IV,  who  died  in  1648. 

In  addition,  newly  found  specimens  have  completed  the  legends  and/or 
the  dates  of  types  previously  inadequately  portrayed  by  worn  or  off- 
centre  coins.  And  a coin  issued  as  recently  as  the  copper  one  kas  of 
Frederik  VI,  hitherto  only  known  for  the  year  1819,  has  now  turned 
up  sporting  the  date  1816  by  way  of  a specimen  which  reached  the 

* Tranquebar;  a Guide  to  the  Coins  of  Danish  India , circa  1620  to  1845 
(Lawrence,  Mass.,  Quarterman  Publications  Inc.,  cl974) . 
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writer  only  last  year.  From  the  foregoing  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
there  is  a great  fascination  in  collecting  a series  of  which  so  much 
has  still  to  be  learned.  A comparison  between  Bergs^e's  catalogue  of 
1895,  Funck- Rasmus sen's  of  1948,  and  the  writer's  of  1974  shows  the 
discovery  during  this  century  of  a great  many  previously  unknown  coins 
and  the  finite  or  putative  interpretation  of  many  more. 

The  exact  date  of  the  first  coin  has  not  been  established,  but  was 
certainly  in  the  very  early  1620 's.  A number  of  lead  coins  bear  the 
names  of  ships,  one  of  which  left  Copenhagen  in  1623  and  was  wrecked 
off  the  coast  of  Bengal  in  1625.  But  it  has  been  suggested,  not  un- 
reasonably, that  Gray  1 with  the  reverse  legend  "TRANGEBARI"  ("N"  re- 
trograde) was  the  first  coin  to  be  struck  on  the  premise  that  Admiral 
Gjedde  spelled  the  name  thus  in  his  diary  when  recording  his  arrival 
in  1620  to  found  the  Danish  factory,  which  he  left  in  1622. 


All  the  Christian  IV  coinage  is  of  lead,  the  early  ones  bearing  the 
obverse  legend  "DANSBORG"  (the  name  of  the  fort)  in  various  spellings, 
the  later  ones  the  royal  cipher  (mostly  crowned)  in  various  forms. 

The  reverses  consist  for  the  most  part  of  words  or  letters  represent- 
ing the  names  of  ships  or  of  Danish  towns,  religious  symbols  (such  as 
"IHS"),  even  the  word  "GVD"  (meaning  "God"),  the  monetary  unit  (such 
as  "KAS") , or  the  DOC  monogram,  not  to  mention  various  uninterpreted 
legends.  The  reign  of  Frederik  III  saw  a further  varied  continuation 
of  the  lead  coinage,  with  his  crowned  royal  cipher  on  the  obverses. 

The  reverses  now  began  to  include  illustrative  designs,  instead  of 
nearly  always  displaying  mere  words  or  letters,  and  many  of  these  are 
in  fact  the  coats  of  arms  of  various  Danish  localities,  including 
such  overseas  symbols  as  the  crowned  codfish  of  Iceland.  Again  there 
are  a number  of  coins  the  meaning  of  which  is  still  unknown.  Late  in 


Seventeenth  Century  Lead  Coins 


Christian  IV:  BEWINTHBEB 

"Bewintheber"  = Administrator 
(hence  "The  Company")]  a 
Dutch  word  current  in  17th 
century  Danish.  Discovered 
1975.  2 known. 

Frederik  Ill's  reign  the  first 
two  copper  coins  were  struck,  an 
undated  kas  and  a double  kas 
dated  1667,  depicting  a crowned 
Norse  lion  on  a curved  battle- 
axe.  Their  issue  may  have  been 


Frederik  III:  Gothic  lion, 

9 hearts  below.  The  emblem 
of  Jutland. 


Christian  V:  Crowned  DOC 

monogram. 


occasioned  by  a shortage  of  lead,  as  they  occurred  during  the  crisis 
of  total  isolation  from  the  mother-country  when  only  Andersen  remained 
alive.  Be  that  as  it  may,  lead  coinage  persisted  through  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  the  succeeding  reign  of  Christian  V,  his  first 
copper  piece  being  dated  1689. 


The  earliest  dated  coin  bears  the  year  1637.  From  then  on  dated  coins 
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coins  were  issued  intermittently  through  the  rest  of  Christian  IV's 
rule  and  through  the  reigns  of  Frederik  III  and  Christian  V,  who 
died  in  1699.  But  it  was  not  until  the  1750's,  in  the  reign  of 
Frederik  V,  that  undated  coins  became  an  exception  rather  than  a 
commonplace . 

The  first  silver  royalin  was  issued  in  1730,  and  the  only  gold  coin, 
the  tiny  pagode,  appeared  undated  in  1789.  This  coin  is  extremely 
rare,  there  being  perhaps  a mere  five  specimens  in  existence.  Coun- 
terfeits of  Californian  inspiration,  cast  in  Mexico,  appeared  on  the 
scene  about  six  years  ago,  and  a silver  fantasy  piece  has  been  cast 
from  the  same  mould.  The  prime  force  behind  this  counterfeit  is  now 
serving  a life  sentence  for  a more  serious  crime  and  is  unlikely  to 
be  directing  his  creative  talents  again  towards  this  series. 

With  the  demise  of  the  lead  coinage  the  obverse  tradition  remained 
unchanged  for  all  metals  in  the  form  of  the  royal  cipher,  usually 
crowned,  of  each  successive  monarch.  The  reverses  of  the  copper 
coinage,  with  the  exception  of  an  uniface  kas  of  Christian  V and  of 
two  different  kas  coins  of  Christian  VI,  these  latter  issued  in  the 
interim  between  the  bankruptcy  of  the  DOC  and  the  chartering  of  the 
DAC,  bear  the  company  monogram  up  to  1780.  As  noted  earlier,  the 
DAC  handed  over  its  administrative  functions  to  the  crown  in  1777  and 
from  this  point,  with  the  exception  of  the  kas  and  2 kas  of  1780,  all 
copper  coins  displayed  only  the  denomination  and  the  date  on  the  re- 
verse. The  silver  coins  of  Frederik  IV  and  Christian  VI  were  dated 
on  the  obverse,  with  a reverse  legend  consisting  of  a crowned  Norse 
lion,  to  left,  on  a curved  battle-axe.  Those  of  Frederik  V and 
Christian  VII  have  dated  reverses  with  the  demonination  and  date  over 
a crowned  shield.  The  one  and  two  fanos  of  Frederik  VI,  many  of 
which  were  melted,  display  only  the  denomination  and  date  on  the  re- 
verse. The  gold  pagode 's  reverse  bears  a stylized  portrait  of  an 
Indian  deity. 


It  is  true  that  the  copper  coinage  lacks  the  tremendous  range  of 
different  types  which  can  be  assembled  from  the  lead  period.  But 
they  too  have  their  charm,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  challenge 
of  bringing  together  a quality  collection  of  high-grade  specimens. 
Apart  from  the  preservation  angle,  how  difficult  it  often  is  to  find 
an  adequately  centred  coin  with  a definitive  date,  instead  of  the 
crucial  final  digit  having  run  off  the  edge  of  the  flan! 

All  the  coins  of  Tranquebar  were  locally  struck  by  illiterate  local 
moneyers  (illiterate  at  least  in  so  far  as  Roman  script  and  Roman  or 
Arabic  numerals  were  concerned).  Hence  the  number  of  malformed, 


Frederik  V: 

1 Royalin.  Date 
divided  by  crooned 
shield.  AR. 


Christian  VII:  10  Kas.  Frederik  VI: 

Crowned  DAC  monogram.  AE.  1 Kas  1816. 


Unique  date > dis- 
covered in  1978.  AE. 
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retrograde  or  fantasy  letters,  particularly  prevalent  in  the  lead  coin- 
age, and  in  the  silver  of  Christian  VII.  The  dies  too  were  all  locally 
engraved  with  the  single  exception  of  those  designed  for  the  silver 
coinage  of  Frederik  V.  These  were  prepared  in  Copenhagen,  and  speci- 
mens derived  from  them  on  thin  planchets  of  gold,  silver  and  tin  were 
probably  presentation  pieces  struck  before  the  dies  left  the  mother- 
country;  the  regularly  issued  dump  coins  from  these  dies  were  struck 
as  usual  in  Tranquebar. 

***********************5************************************************ 

CELTIC  SILVER  STATERS 


by  I.  C.  G.  Campbell,  Weeping  Water,  Nebraska,  NI  #LM12 


These  two  beautiful  coins  were  shown  in  the  January  1979  issue  of 
Seaby  Coin  and  Medal  Bulletin.  They  are  both  Celtic  silver  staters. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  Greek  coinage,  a stater  might  be  a gold 
or  a silver  piece.  A confusing  fact  about  the  silver  stater  was  that 
in  the  Hellenic  area  it  varied  in  weight  according  to  each  city,  the 
name  being  given  to  the  chief  silver  coin.  Thus  in  Athens,  where  the 
pricipal  coin  struck  was  the  tetradrachm,  the  stater  of  Athens  was,  in 
fact,  a tetradrachm.  On  the  other  hand  in  Corinth,  for  instance,  the 
tridrachm  was  the  chief  coin.  It  equalled  2 attic  drachmas  in  weight 
and  was  the  stater. 

The  first  coin  (El)  belongs  to  a tribe  of  people  in  S.  W.  Gaul  called 
Elusates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  coin  (E2)  is  that  of  a British 
tribe  called  the  Durotriges  whom  I seem  to  remember  Caesar  was  to  en- 
counter in  his  invasion  of  Britain  during  the  period  when  this  coin 
would  have  been  struck,  i.e.  anywhere  between  60  B.C.  - 20  A.D. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  "similiar ity"  of  design.  Both  tribes 
were  Celts,  the  peoples  of  Gaul  and  S.  Britain  at  this  time  being 
closely  related  from  a point  of  view  of  race. 

The  other  interesting  fact  - and  similiarity  - was  the  influence  of 
Greek  culture.  Apollo  was  one  of  the  chief  gods  of  the  Greeks,  who 
was  later  adopted  by  the  Romans.  Thus  the  influence  of  Greece  reach- 
ed from  the  west  in  Britain  to  Central  Asia  and  Northern  India  in  the 
east.  (The  obverses  of  both  are  crude  representations  of  Apollo.) 

In  both  cases  the  art  work  is  crude  - in  comparison  with  Greek  art. 
Thus,  the  first  horse  (reverse  of  El)  looks  like  a child's  drawing, 
while  the  second  horse  (reverse  of  E2)  is  barely  recognizable  as  such 
at  all!  At  the  same  time  in  manner  or  style  is  much  more  closely 
related  to  the  natural  art  of  the  Celts  - flowing  lines  and  curves. 

It  calls  to  my  mind  the  degeneration  that  the  Sassanian  fire  altar 
went  in  time  to  become  the  Gadhiya  paisa.  One  may  call  to  mind  the 
"Bull  and  Horseman"  design  of  later  India  in  the  north,  or  equally 
the  lines  and  curves  one  finds  in  the  Choia,  or  Ceylanese  coins. 
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TAKING  THE 
TREATMENT 

by  W.  A.  Haskell,  Marxz e l l/Pfaffenrot,  West  Germany,  NI  #LM-1S 


A cure  (Kur)  or  course  of  treatment  utilizing  various  medicinal  and 
mineral  waters  has  been  a way  of  life  for  centuries  in  Europe,  dating 
back  at  least  to  Roman  times,  perhaps  earlier.  Caracalla's  Baths  in 
Rome,  built  by  that  emperor  in  AD  217,  could  accomodate  a cozy  gath- 
ering of  1,600  bathers  at  one  time!  He  traveled  to  world-famous  Baden- 
Baden  in  Germany  seeking  a cure  for  his  rheumatism.  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury the  great  Swiss-born  Theophrastus  Bombastus  von  Hohenheim  (also 
known  as  Paracelsus),  1493-1541,  alchemist  and  physician,  founder  of 
modern  pharmacy,  used  the  waters  of  Baden-Baden  to  treat  the  Margrave 
of  Baden. 

During  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  "taking  the  waters"  became  fashion- 
able, and  social  whirl  developed  around  the  more  popular  spas,  partic- 
ularly Baden-Baden  which  became  quite  literally  the  summer  capital  of 
Europe.  Such  figures  as  Queen  Victoria,  Bismark,  Napoleon  III  and 
the  Kings  of  Prussia  were  regulars.  Other  spas,  such  as  Marienbad 
(now  Maranske  Lazne)  and  Karlsbad  (now  Karlovy  Vary)  in  what  is  now 
Czechoslovakia,  also  grew  in  fame  and  social  distinction.  Casinos 
with  blackjack,  roulette  and  baccara  were  added;  and  fortunes  were 
won  and  lost,  thus  providing  another  sort  of  treatment.  Obviously, 
they  were  playgrounds  for  royalty,  the  rich  and  mighty. 

Then  came  World  War  I,  a great  social  leveler;  and  one  of  the  out- 
comes was  the  toppling  of  most  European  thrones.  Meanwhile  every 
city  and  town  vied  in  competition  if  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess  a thermal  or  mineral  spring.  All  competed  to  add  "Bad" 
(literally  "bath")  to  their  names;  and  many  lesser-known  but  quite 
important  spas  developed,  especially  in  the  Harz  mountains  of  central 
Germany.  A rising  standard  of  living  and  developing  middle  class 
made  spas  more  available  and  popular  to  everyone.  Today,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  doctors  to  prescribe  a course  of  cure,  and  presently 
there  are  over  150  towns  and  villages  with  the  prefix  of  "Bad"  in 
their  names. 

These  "Kurorts",  or  cure  facilities,  issued  notgeld  during  the  dread- 
ful post-World  War  One  inflation  period  in  Germany  and  Austria,  making 
it  a fascinating  theme  for  notgeld  collecting  as  they  show  many  as- 
pects of  the  locality  as  sort  of  advertising  media.  Some  of  the 
lesser  known  "kurorts"  thus  represented  include  Bad  Hall  in  Upper 
Austria  located  between  Steyr  and  Weis.  Known  since  at  least  the  8th 
century,  it  consists  of  over  10  iodine  rich  springs  used  for  both 
drinking  and  bathing  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  related  to  the  need 
for  iodine.  The  city  issued  a series  of  notgeld  denominated  from 
10,  20,  30,  50,  75  and  80  Heller  highlighting  the  resort.  The 
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obverse  of  all  notes  have  the  value,  town  name  and  coat-of-arms  left. 
The  20  Heller  note  shows  a view  of  the  city  hall  (rathaus) . A 30 


Bad  Hall,  20  Heller,  Reverse 


Bad  Hall,  30  Heller,  Reverse 


Heller  note  shows  the  building  housing  the  Tassilo  Spring  named  for 
the  discoverer  in  AD  777,  while  a 50  Heller  note  shows  a general  view 
of  the  town  including  the  centrally  located  church  (illustrated  on 
next  page) . The  80  Heller  note  represents  the  front  facade  of  the 
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Bad  Hall,  SO  Heller , Reverse 


Bad  Hall,  80  Heller,  Reverse 


"Kurhaus"  or  central  treatment  center.  Varieties  of  the  notes  in- 
clude different  colors  such  as  olive,  blue,  pink  and  beige. 


A relatively  unknown  spa  today  is  Bad  Elster  east  of  Hof  in  Bavaria 
and  just  north  of  the  Czechoslovakian  frontier,  not  too  far  from  the 
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better  known  Karlsbad,  and  now  located  in  East  Germany  in  the  province 
of  Saxony.  The  town  issued  two  sets  of  notgeld  in  1922,  in  25,  50, 


0>  DU  Pf.RU:  DIS  V06TUNRO 


Bad  Els ter , 75  Pfennig 


Bad  Els  ter,  2 Mark 

lb  Pfennig  and  1 and  2 Mark  denominations.  They  are  handsome  little 
notes  in  blue,  black  and  brown  highlighting  the  town's  facilities. 

Another  spa,  now  in  East  Germany  in  that  part  of  the  Harz  Mountains, 
is  the  little  village  of  Bad  Suderode,  also  in  the  province  of  Saxony 
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and  renowned  for  its  waters  heavily  laced  with  calcium.  It  issued 
a series  of  notgeld  on  May  13,  1921,  in  25,  50  and  75  Pfennig  values, 


Bad  Suderode,  25  Pfennig 


with  several  varieties  of  each.  They  emphasize  the  curative  properties 
of  their  waters  and  facilities  available  to  enhance  a cure. 


A better  known  spa  is  Bad  Reichenhall  located  in  southern  Bavaria  on 
the  Austrian  frontier,  not  far  from  Salzburg,  and  it  is  also  famous 
for  its  salt  mines.  Its  thermal  installations  are  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  various  respiratory  maladies,  including  asthma.  There  is  also 
a very  famous  church,  St.  Zeno,  dating  from  the  12th  century,  in  Bad 
Reichenhall.  The  village  council  issued  a series  of  notgeld  between 
1919  and  1923,  highlighting  the  salt  industry  and  the  curative  prop- 
erties of  its  thermal  baths.  The  note  shown  below  is  a 50  Pfennig 


Bad  Reichenhall,  50  Pfennig 
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issue  from  1919,  the  first  note  in  the  series.  On  the  obverse  is 
shown  a stylized  view  of  one  of  the  curative  springs,  with  the  Alps 
as  a backdrop  and  the  defile  of  the  Saalach  River  on  the  right.  Coats 
of  arms  flank  the  fountain,  Bavaria  right  and  Bad  Reichenhall  left. 

The  reverse  is  a view  of  the  town  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  Colors 
are  blue,  black,  green  and  brown. 

This  is  but  a small  sampling  of  the  notes  showing  spas  around  Germany 
and  Austria.  The  possibilities  of  collecting  notgeld  as  spas  as  a 
theme  is  almost  limitless.  The  geographical,  historical  and  medical 
aspects  enhance  such  a collection. 

********************************************************************** 


UPDATE  ON  ETHIOPIAN  SITUATION 

Submitted  by  Philip  Memicka  London England } NI  if 9 80 

One  of  my  colleagues  recently  (late  October)  returned  from  a trip  to 
Ethiopia  on  business.  I though  his  comments  on  the  situation  there 
might  be  of  interest  to  members  of  NI.  Following  are  his  comments: 

"The  atmosphere  seemed  much  more  relaxed  compared  to  my  previous  visit 
in  March  of  this  year  (1979).  Then  Russians  were  virtually  the  only 
guests  at  the  Addid  Ababa  Hilton:  now  quite  a few  Americans  and  Eng- 
lish are  staying  there.  The  Russians,  Cubans  and  East  Germans  are 
mostly  housed  in  camps  outside  the  city. 

"One  sees  less  soldiers  on  the  streets  and  fewer  road  blocks  when 
driving  through  the  country.  However,  there  are  shortages  and  long 
queues  form  for  bread  and  clothing. 

"With  the  government  so  firmly  in  control  and  setting  up  local  Com- 
munist Party  organisations  in  each  town,  there  is  even  talk  of  allow- 
ing tourists  in! 

"However  the  war  in  Eritrea  and  the  Ogaden  still  goes  on.  The  Red 
Lion  Hospital  is  full  of  injured  and  wounded  (several  thousand).  Re- 
lations have  been  normalised  with  Djibouti  (almost  a fortified  out- 
post of  France)  and  even  in  Diredawa  in  the  south,  the  situation  is 
calm,  although  MiG's  were  much  in  evidence. 

The  museums  are  open  and  the  guides  now  use  the  Imperial  exhibits  to 
illustrate  how  the  peasants  were  treated  under  the  Feudal  'ancien  re- 
gime'. The  mangy  lions  have  now  gone  from  the  former  Imperial  Palace, 
now  an  official  Guest  House.  They  have  been  replaced  by  Russian 
guards  and  rather  ramshackle  guard  posts  on  the  walls.  The  lion  has 
however  been  retained  as  the  national  symbol  of  the  country  and  ap- 
pears on  the  coins  and  banknotes. 

The  coins  and  banknotes  of  Socialist  Ethiopia  are  now  in  wide  use  and 
the  Imperial  currency  featuring  Haile  Selasse  (still  much  in  evidence 
in  March  1979)  has  now  dissappeared.  The  coins  are  as  in  Krause-Mishler, 
5,  10,  25  and  50  cent;  but  only  one  date  was  seen  - 1977.  The  condition 
varied  from  well  worn  to  mint.  There  does  still  seem  however  to  be  a 
shortage  of  small  change,  although  10  cents  were  quite  plentiful. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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ANGLES,  VIKINGS  & 
IRISHMEN  ON  THE  OLD 
ENGLISH  COINAGE 

by  Veronica  J.  Smart,  St.  Andrews , Scotland 


Most  coinages  proclaim  the  progress  of  kings,  bishops  and  emperors; 
the  Anglo-Saxon  coinage  presents,  in  addition,  a record  of  more  or- 
dinary folk.  In  fact,  some  of  the  very  earliest  inscribed  pieces, 
the  seventh-eighth-century  thrymsas  and  sceattas,  have  no  king's 
name  at  all,  only  the  names  of  moneyers : Eusebius,  Abbo,  Witman  in 

the  Latin  alphabet  and  Pada,  Ethilrced , Wigraad  and  Epa  in  runes.  This 
was  such  a strange  notion  to  early  antiquaries,  who  much  preferred 
their  coins  to  name  some  renowned  historical  figure  to  a faceless 
tradesman,  that  they  tried  to  identify  Pada  with  Peada  prince  of 
Mercia  and  to  find  counterparts  in  early  English  history  for  the 
other  names,  but  none  of  their  suggestions  are  philologically  or 
chronologically  credible,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  this  early  phase 
the  Anglo-Saxon  coinage,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  Merovingian, 
was  issued  for  the  commercial  convenience  of  the  moneyers  rather  than 
for  royal  prestige. 

Who  are  these  moneyers?  Are  they  just  names  on  the  coins  or  can  we 
form  some  kind  of  picture  of  what  sort  of  people  they  were?  Certain- 
ly they  seem  to  have  risen  in  the  world  between  the  ninth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  It  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  numismatist 
that  so  little  documentation  of  the  period  has  survived,  but  a law  of 
^Ethelstan  from  the  920's  lays  down  gruesome  mediaeval  retributive  pun- 
ishment for  the  moneyer  who  indulges  in  forgery:  his  hand  with  which 

he  struck  the  false  money  is  to  be  cut  off  and  nailed  over  the  mint, 
so  here  the  moneyer  was  the  man  who  struck  coins  with  his  own  hands. 
But,  by  the  time  of  /Ethelred  the  Unready  (978-1016)  the  law  read  that 
the  moneyer  was  responsible  for  the  work  of  his  employees.  Moneyers 
in  Domesday  Book  (1086)  enjoy  a quite  elevated  status  - not  the  no- 
bility, but  substantial  business-men  "farming"  the  revenues  of  the 
currency  and  paying  handsomely  for  the  privilege,  and  with  feudal 
jurisdicition  over  other  men. 

Throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  through  Normans  and  Plantagenets , 
until  Edward  I placed  CIVITAS  or  VILLA  beside  the  name  of  the  mint  on 
his  pennies  and  so  no  longer  left  any  room  for  the  moneyer,  kings 
and  arch-bishops  come  and  go,  and  on  the  other  side  of  their  coins  is 
usually  the  moneyer.  Sometimes  only  the  name  of  the  mint  appears, 
and  then  we  must  assume  that  there  was  only  one  moneyer  in  the  bor- 
ough anu  that  everyone  knew  who  he  was.  But  when  King  Edgar  reformed 
the  English  coinage  about  973  part  of  the  new  pattern  was  that  on 
every  coin  the  name  pf  the  moneyer  and  the  mint  was  to  appear.  Soon 
after  this,  the  English  government  began  its  attempt  to  buy  off  the 
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Viking  raiders  with  enormous  sums  paid  in  Anglo-Saxon  pennies,  and 
in  the  modem  Scandinavian  countries  these  coins  have  been  discover- 
ed in  large  and  numerous  hoards  that  we  have  what  must  be  very  nearly 
a complete  record  of  all  the  mints  and  moneyers  active  in  England  in 
the  late  tenth  and  early  eleventh  centuries.  In  this  period  we  find 
over  seventy  mints  from  York  in  the  North  to  Dover  on  the  Channel, 
and  all  sizes  from  mighty  London  with  as  many  as  fifty  moneyers  work- 
ing in  one  type  - possibly  thirty  to  forty  at  any  one  time  allowing 
for  resignations , deaths  and  new  appointments  - to  tiny  West  Country 
boroughs,  often  no  more  than  royal  estates,  operated  without  diffi- 
culty by  a single  moneyer. 

These  moneyers'  names  have  an  interest  of  their  own  for  anyone  hand- 
ling their  pennies ; these  names  belonged  to  men  living  and  doing  their 
work  over  a thousand  years  ago,  in  places  that  we  know,  and  not  for- 
gotten because  their  names  were  written  down  on  something  that  has 
proved  more  durable  than  parchment.  But,  their  names  have  interested 
students  of  English  history  for  two  further  reasons. 


Firstly,  although  these  names  appear  on  Anglo-Saxon  coins,  they  are 
by  no  means  all  Anglo-Saxons.  Trace  for  example  the  Northumbrian 
coinage,  first  the  little  copper  stycas  which  some  numismatists  find 
uninteresting  from  the  very  numbers  in  which  they  survive  and  their 
lack  of  artistic  variety.  They  moneyers  are  Anglians  to  a man,  all 
with  Old  English  names,  descendants  of  the  original  migration  - 
Ethelhelm  and  Hunlaf,  Coenred  and  Alghere,  Eadvini  and  Daegberct. 


Northumbrian  stycas:  moneyers  EANRED3  COEN (R) ED , CVDBEREht  (Cuthbert) 


Some  fifty  years  later,  after  the  Viking  conquest  of  York,  moneyers' 
names  begin  to  appear  again,  but  curiously  enough  most  of  the  names 
are  not  Norse  Viking  names  at  all  but  Germanic  names  - probably  Frank- 
sih  - from  the  continent:  Ingelgar,  Etram,  Rotbert.  At  this  stage 

in  their  history,  striking  coins  would  appear  not  to  have  been  a 
Viking  sill,  and  it  seems  that  on  their  excursions  into  the  territory 
of  what  is  now  France  they  recruited  Frankish  metal-workers  into  the 


Penny  of  Eric  Bloodaxe,  Viking  king  of  York  952-54. 
Frankish  moneyer  ING/ELGAR 


train  of  their  army.  Another  fifty  years  and  the  descendants  of  the 
York  Vikings  have  dispensed  with  their  Frankish  moneyers.  Under 
iEthelred  the  Unready  and  Canute  three-quarters  of  the  York  moneyers 
have  Norse  names:  Asferth,  Cetel,  Dahfin,  Stircar  and  many  more. 

Some  of  these  names  are  nicknames,  scarcely  likely  to  have  been  given 
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at  birth;  Serclous  for  example  is  "the  man  without  a shirt".  Ire, 

"the  Irishman"  or  perhaps  a Viking  who  has  come  across  from  Ireland, 
introduces  another  strain  in  the  population  of  Northern  England  in 
the  late  tenth  and  early  eleventh  centuries.  Dublin  at  that  time 
was  a Viking  colony,  there  was  mixed  Irish-Scandinavian  colonisation 
of  north-west  England  in  the  tenth  century  and  constant  contact  with 
York.  Dufnal,  a Chester  raoneyer,  is  Old  Irish  Dubhnall  (the  name 
which  is  now  Donald);  also  at  Chester  Maelsuthan  and  Macsuthan  (father 
and  son?)  bear  Irish  names;  at  York  are  Beaniene  (OIr.  Benene  from 
Latin  Benignus)  , Beolan,  Caloh  (OIr.  Cellach , "Kelly"),  Faellan,  Crinan; 
Crinan  appears  again  at  Lincoln  with  Matathan. 


Even  school  history  books  warn  how  mixed  naming  had  become  in  the  elev- 
enth century;  numerous  examples  are  quoted  of  sons  with  Norse  names, 
like  Norman-French  names  after  the  Conquest,  became  fashionable  to  use 
where  there  was  no  genealogical  justification.  We  can  still  use  the 
density  or  otherwise  of  these  names  as  an  indicator  of  Norse  influence 
and  ultimately  of  Norse  settlement  in  different  areas.  For  example, 
we  have  seen  that  Norse  names  account  for  three-quarters  of  the  money- 
ers  at  York.  At  Lincoln  the  proportion  is  between  a third  and  a half, 
whilst  rather  surprisingly  at  Stamford  and  Leicester,  two  more  of  the 
famous  Scandanavian  Five  Boroughs,  it  is  as  low  as  one  in  seven. 


Penny  of  Edgar  (959-75)  - Anglo- 
Saxon  moneyer  /ETHELFEP.TH  in 
London. 


Penny  of  AEthelred  the  Unready 
o.  1009-1016  - Norse  moneyer 
THORCETEL , Torksey 3 Lincolnshire. 


The  other  use  for  the  names  on  the  coins  is  what  they  can  tell  us  about 
the  state  of  the  English  language  at  the  time.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  that  the  multiplicity  of  spellings  of  the  same  name  on  the 
coins  was  indicative  of  illiteracy  or  incompetence  on  the  part  of  the 
die-cutters.  Now  we  are  beginning  to  discover  that  not  only  are  there 
very  few  forms,  odd  as  some  of  them  may  look,  that  do  not  have  an  ex- 
planation in  either  dialect  or  sound-change,  but  that  many  develop- 
ments in  English  that  philologists  have  ascribed  to  the  coming  of  the 
Normans  in  1066  had  in  fact  already  taken  place  in  the  native  language 
and  are  recorded  on  the  coins  sometimes  as  much  as  fifty  years  before 
the  Norman  Conquest.  It  seems  possible  that  the  coins,  which  were 
collected  in  and  melted  down  for  the  next  issue  every  few  years,  may 
have  been  regarded  as  a less  formal  medium  than  a writ  or  charter, 
and  record  a more  colloquial  pronunciantion  than  the  somewhat  archaic 
spelling-conventions  of  the  documents. 

This  pattern  of  coinage  recording  mint  and  moneyer  continued  unchanged 
through  the  Norman  Conquest.  With  the  capture  of  Carlisle  by  David  I 
in  1136  it  became  the  model  for  the  early  Scottish  coinage  , and  when 
we  finally  say  farewell  to  the  moneyers  in  the  early  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  coinage  has  become  fully  documented  in  Exchequer  Rolls  and 
the  like  and  we  are  no  longer  dependent  on  the  physcial  remains  for 
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the  names  of  its  operatives.  Before  this  happens,  the  coins  have 
recorded  the  end  of  the  Old  English  variation-method  of  forming  names 
(^Ethel-stan,  Althel-ric,  TEthel-wine  etc. ) , the  spread  of  Norse  names 
outside  the  area  of  Scandinavian  influence,  and  finally  the  triumph 
of  Norman-French  names,  the  Richards,  Williams  and  Johns. 

********************************************************************* 

COINAGE  OF  THE  BANU-KA'B  PIRATES,  ca . 1749? 
by  Patrick  D.  Hogan,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  NI  #185,  NLG 

Quban  is  listed  as  a mint  of  issue  in  Eduard  von  Zambaur's  Die  Munz- 
pragungen  des  Islams  (1968)  with  a single  entry,  "Re  o.J.  (ung.  1162  H)", 
i.e. , Rebel,  no  date,  ca.  1162H  (1748-49). 

Zambaur  points  out  that  Quban  was  the  residence  of  the  Pirates  of  the 
Banu-Ka'b  of  Shatt  al-'Arab,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  river.  As  a 
source  for  this  entry  he  cites  Niebuhr's  Description  de  I'Arabie , 

(1779),  Vol . 2,  pp.  386,  389. 

The  Banu-Ka'b  (tribe  of  Ka'b)  migrated  to  the  area  of  southern  Iraq 
and  southwestern  Iran  about  the  17th  century,  where  they  gained  some 
notoriety  there  as  pirates,  with  the  Turks,  Persians  and  British  amongst 
their  victims.  Each  of  these  powers  attempted  to  subdue  the  Banu-Ka'b, 
but  was  unable  to  curtail  the  piracy  of  Shaikh  Salman,  the  Ka'b  chief, 
during  the  last  half  of  the  18th  century.  Salman  controlled  the  forti- 
fied towns  of  Quban,  Dawraq  and  Fallahiyya.  It  is  apparently  chis 
chieftain  that  Carsten  Niebuhr,  the  Danish  traveller,  visited  in  1765. 

Unfortunately,  I do  not  have  access  to  the  particular  French  edition  of 
Niebuhr's  work  that  Zambaur  cites  as  evidence  for  a coinage  of  some  sort 
of  Shaikh  Salman.  (I  have  seen  the  German  edition,  recently  reprinted, 
but  can  find  no  reference  to  this  coinage.)  Zambaur  points  out  that 
the  mint  name  is  a "doubtful  reading".  However,  this  may  refer  to  Nie- 


tainly  possible  that  the  Banu-Ka'b,  who  reached  the  zenith  of  their 
power  about  1775,  struck  at  least  a copper  "autonomous"  coinage,  if  not 
a silver  and/or  gold  coinage  with  full  titles  of  Shaik  Salman.  It  is 
something  to  look  for. 

********************************************************************** 
UPDATE  ON  THE  ETHIOPIAN  SITUATION  (Continued  from  page  18) : 

The  notes  were  as  my  1977  Pick  but  a 100  Bir  note  is  believed  to  be 
in  use  also.  Foreign  currencies  are  widely  used  in  trade  and  seem  to 
be  preferred  by  shop-keepers.  U.S.  dollars  were  particularly  used, 
also  French  francs  (probably  via  Djibouti)  and  Sudanese  pounds.  The 
official  rate  of  $2.02  to  the  Bir  seem  strictly  followed.  If  there 
was  a black  market  in  currency  it  was  certainly  not  in  evidence!" 


buhr's  Arabic  rendering  of  Quban 


It  is  cer- 
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EARLY  GREEK  GOLD  (AND  ELECTRUM)  COINS  AND  THEIR  SYMBOLS  - MO.  1 


by  I.  C.  G.  Campbell,  Weeping  Water,  Nebraska,  NI  #LM1 2 


The  earliest  Greek  coins,  sometimes  called  “archaic",  have  certain 
characteristics  such  as  their  irregular  shape,  sometimes  rather  crude 
designs,  and  one  side  (the  reverse)  is  incuse,  i.e.  "cut-in".  Many 
of  the  symbols  are  characteristic  of  the  cities,  or  power  that  coined 
them. 


Below  is  a group  of  such  coins  from  a page  of  drawings  in  H.  N. 
Humphrey's  The  Coin  Collector ' Manual  printed  in  1869.  The  drawings 
are  steel  or  wood  cut  engravings  and  have  the  advantage  of  showing 
the  designs  very  clearly. 


No.  1 - MILETUS.  An  Ionian  colony 
in  Asia  Minor  and  a city  of  great 
wealth.  The  obverse  shows  the  fore- 
part of  a lion,  in  sometimes  differ- 
ing forms. 


No.  2,  3,  4a  and  4b  - SARDIS(es). 

The  capital  of  Croesus'  kingdom  of 
Lydia,  one  of  the  seven  great  cities 
(and  churches)  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
normal  emblem  is  that  of  the  fore- 
parts of  a bull  and  lion  facing 
each  other. 


No.  5 - A GOLD  DARIC  STATER  (there 
were  also  silver  ones)  of  the  Pers- 
ian king  Darius  I from  whom  they 
got  their  name.  It  always  shows 
the  Great  King  running  right,  with 
a spear  and  an  arrow. 

No.  6 - PHOCEA,  a Greek  colony 
of  Asia  Minor.  On  this  coin  the 
symbol  is  a seal  but  more  often 
the  coin  shows  a winged  griffin. 


No.  7 - TEOS.  An  island  in  the 
Agean  Sea,  showing  the  head  of  a 
griffin  (the  more  common  symbol  is 
an  entire  griffin  seated  right) . 

It  is  the  only  one  in  this  group 
to  bear  a legend 
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No.  8 - LAMPSACUS.  A colonial 
city  founded  by  the  Phocaeans, 
in  Asia  Minor.  The  symbol  is 
again  the  forepart  of  a winged 
horse  to  the  left. 


Ho.  9 and  15  - CYZICUS.  This  was  a Milesian  colony  of  the  south  shore 
of  "the  sea  of  Marmora.  It  had  a fine  harbor,  and  I have  stayed  in 
the  area  of  the  ancient  city  in  Turkey.  One  of  the  sources  of  its 
great  wealth  was  the  number  of  tunney  fish  (Turkish,  tuna).  Here  the 
fish  is  shown  below  a lion.  It  appears  on  most  of  the  early  coins, 
but  in  conjunction  with  various  heraldic  beasts. 


No.  10  - COLOPHON.  This  coin  shows  a dog  and  a tunney  fish,  but  the 
usual  design  was  the  head  of  Apollo. 

No.  11  - CHIOS.  A Greek  island  in  the  Aegean  Sea  (at  present  it  is  a 
part  of  Turkey,  though  Greek  speaking).  Where  I lived  in  Chalcedon 
(Kadikoy)  before  World  War  II,  most  of  our  domestic  servants  came 
from  Chios.  It  was  a reputed  birthplace  of  Homer  and  an  immensely 
wealthy  Ionian  colony.  The  winged  sphinx,  as  shown  here,  is  the  common 
symbol  in  some  fore  or  other. 

No.  12  - ABYDOS.  Was  another  Milesian  colony.  Its  symbol  was  the 
head  of  GORGO REION. 


No.  13  - CLAZOMENE.  The  obverse  bears  the  head  of  a winged  boar 
(Heraldic) . The  coin  is  unusual  in  that  instead  of  the  normal  incuse 
square,  it  is  the  head  of  a lion. 

No.  14  - PHOCEA.  Its  coin  is  also  unusual  in  that  instead  of  an 
incuse  square,  it  has  the  head  of  a goat.  The  obverse  carries  the  head 
of  a ram.  The  normal  symbol  was  either  a seal  or  a winged  griffin. 

*********************************************************************** 
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IDENTIFICATION,  Please? 

I came  across  a slight  curiosity  recently.  In  a batch  of  coins  I was 
sorting  for  a friend  was  a "Dix  Centimes"  of  Napoleon  III  (France)  dated 
1856.  There  was  a round  plug  of  about  6mm  diameter  in  the  back  of  the 
emperor's  head.  The  surface  was  quite  smooth,  but  on  the  reverse  it 
was  slightly  incuse.  3/4  of  it  just  looked  like  it  was  a continuation 
of  the  eagle's  wing  feathers  as  it  was  in  a semi-circle  (segment).  The 
remaining  segment  was  slightly  more  incuse,  giving  a curious  effect. 

I wonder  if  the  plus  has  any  significance? 


I.  C.  G.  Campbell 
Weeping  Water,  Nebraska 


Things  are  not  always  what  them  seem. 

One  of  the  interesting  facts  about  buying  an  Indian  bulk  lot  of  heavy 
coins  is  the  discovery  of  some  Indian  seal  or  signet. 

While  cleaning  some  pieces  recently,  there  was  one  singularly  dirty 
coin  that,  when  cleaned,  looked  as  though  it  had  been  carefully  smooth- 
ed off.  I was  about  to  toss  it  into  the  junk  box  when  I wondered.  Both 
sides  seemed  completely  smooth,  but  one  side  had  the  slightly  incuse 
lines  that  appear  in  Figure  1 below. 


Figure  1 Figure  2 Figure  S 


I looked  at  them  but  they  really  did  not  convey  anything  though  they 
looked  precise  enough.  I put  down  the  coin  to  attend  to  something 
else.  When  I picked  it  up  again,  the  other  way,  I saw  Figure  2,  ap- 
parently the  remains  of  Persian  script. 

When  I looked  at  the  other  side,  I saw  very  faintly  Figure  3,  the 
remains  of  more  script,  though  almost  smoothed  away. 

Which  is  it? 


I.  C.  G.  Campbell 
Weeping  Water,  Nebraska 
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CONTENTS  OF  THE  NI  REFERENCE  COLLECTON 


(Only  coins  grading  FINE  or  better  are  being  listed  in  this  continuing 
inventory  of  the  NI  Reference  Collection.  Members  desiring  to  borrow 
coins  from  the  collection  for  research  purposes , lecture  use,  non- 
competitive displays,  or  any  other  reasons,  may  do  so  by  paying  postage 
and  insurance  both  directions. ) 

(Coins  in  the  collection  which  are  UNCIRCULATED  are  underlined . ) 


HUNGARY  (Continued  from  last  month):  Y70  - 1955BP,  1961BP,  1962BP, 

1963BP , 1965BP , 1971BP;  Y71  - 1956BP,  1957BP,  1963BP,  1964BP, 

1965BP , 1970BP ; Y72  - 1962BP,  1964BP,  1965BP;  Y72a  - 1968BP, 

1969BP , 1970BP ; Y73  - 1963BP,  1964BP,  1965BP;  Y73a  - 1967BP, 

1968BP , 1969BP , 1970BP,  1971BP;  Y74  - 1953BP;  Y75  - 1952BP;  Y80  - 

1957BP , 1965BP ; Y80a  - 1967BP,  1968BP,  1969BP;  Y81a  - 1964BP; 

Y97  - 1969BP , 1976BP;  Y98  - 1967BP;  Y115  - 1970BP. 

— 

ICELAND:  Y1  - 1939,  1940;  Y2  - 1926,  1942;  Y3  - 1926,  1931,  1940; 

Y4  - 1923,  1929,  1933,  1936,  1939,  1940;  Y5  - 1940;  Y5a  - 1942; 

Y6  - 1929,  1940 (England);  Y7  - 1940;  Yll  - 1953,  1956,  1958;  Y12  - 
1960,  1961,  1966;  Y13  - 1953,  1957,  1962,  1963,  1969 (coarse) ; 

Y13a  - 1971;  Y14  - 1946,  1954,  1958,  1965;  YA15  - 1969,  1971; 

Y15  - 1946;  Y15a  - 1969,  1971;  Y16  - 1946;  Y16a  - 1953;  Y18  - 
1969,  1970,  1971;  Y19  - 1967,  1970,  1971;  Y21  - 1970. 

INDIAN  NATIVE  STATES: 

Baroda:  Y32a  - VS1949. 

Bikanir:  Y18  - AD1892. 

Gwalior:  Y46  - VS1953. 

Hyderabad:  Y46a  - AH1330;  Y48  - AH1344. 

Jaipur:  Y19  - AD1944. 

Jodhpur:  Y40  - Date  Off. 

Junagadh:  Y6.2  - VS1964. 

Kutch:  Y65  - AD1936;  Y76  - AD1944;  Y77  - AD1943;  Y78  - AD1943;  Y79  - 

AD1943 ; Y80  - AD1943. 

Tonk:  Y29  - AD1932;  Y29a  - AD1932. 

Travancore:  Y41  - ND;  Y46a  - ME1116. 

INDIA  - PORTUGUESE:  Y27  - 1947;  Y28  - 1952;  Y34  - 1961. 

INDIA  - BRITISH  EAST  INDIA  CO.:  Yl.l  - 1841C;  Y3a  - 1840C;  Y4.4  - 1840B. 


INDIA  - BRITISH:  Y16  - 1901C;  Y17  - 1894;  Y18  - 1877C,  1891C;  Y23  - 

Y1882B;  Y27a  - 1907C;  Y30  - 1910B;  Y31  - 1903C;  Y35  - 1918C,  1927B; 
Y36  - 1912,  1936;  Y37  - 1930C,  1936C;  Y38  - 1919B;  Y39  - 1929C; 

Y40  - 1919C ; Y43  - 1919C;  Y45  - 1918C;  Y47  - 1939B;  Y49a  - 1939B; 

Y50a  - 1941C ; Y51a  - 1943B,  1943P,  1944B(HC),  1945C;  Y52  - 1942C, 
1943B;  Y52a  - 1947C;  Y53  - 1939B;  Y53a  - 1942B,  1944C,  1945C;  Y53b  - 
1940B;  Y54a  - 1942B,  1943B,  1945B;  Y54b  - 1947C;  Y55b  - 1944B, 

1945B ; Y56b  - 1944L;  Y57a  - 1942B,  1944B,  1945B  small  dot;  Y58  - 
1947B;  Y59  - 1946B;  Y60  - 1947B. 

INDIA  - REPUBLIC:  Y61  - 1950C;  Y61a  - 1951B,  1952B,  1953B,  1953C;  1954B;  | 

Y62  - 1950B ; Y65  - 1951B;  Y67  - 1950B;  Y68  - 1957B;  Y68a  - 1962B, 

1963H;  Y69  - 1963B;  Y70  - 1962B;  Y71  - 1958B;  Y72  - 1962B,  1963B; 

Y73  - 1961C , 1962C ; Y74  - 1962C;  Y75  - 1964B;  Y76  - 1964C;  Y77  - 

1967C ; Y78  - 1965C,  1966C;  Y78a  - 1968B;  Y82  - ND(B);  Y82a  - ND(B), 

ND(C) ; Y83  - ND(B) ; Y83.1  - 1969C;  Y84  - 1966B,  1966Hy , 1968B,  1968C; 

(Continued  next  month) 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

OTTOMAN  PAPER  MONEY  AND  IMPERIAL  OTTOMAN  BANKNOTES  TRANSFERRED  from 
OTTOMAN  EMPIRE  TO  TURKISH  REPUBLIC,  by  Nezihi  Aykut.  33pp,  +5pp  of 
English  text.  9pl  illus . photos  of  35  notes.  6-1/2"  x 9-1/2",  stiff 
paper  covers.  (No.  10  Numismatik  Yayinlari) . $6.00,  Istanbul  1979. 

Available  from  Numismata  Orientalia,  P.  0.  Box  212,  Tenafly,  N.J.  07670. 

This  useful  book,  addressed  to  Turkish  collectors,  has  just  been  re- 
leased by  the  Yapi  ve  Kredi  Bankasi  (Istanbul).  It  deals  with  the 
seven  orders  for  paper  money  (kaime)  and  banknotes  (bank  kaime)  issued 
under  the  laws  promulgated  from  March  30  1331  (1915)  to  March  28  1334 
(1918) . Facts  are  given  about  the  amount  of  kaime  issued  in  the  war 
time  amounting  to  over  160  million  liras,  of  which  the  Ottoman  govern- 
mint  paid  only  two  and  half  million  liras,  the  balance  being  left  to 
the  Republic. 

The  catalogue  gives  transliterations  of  the  Ottoman  Turkish  script 
facilitating  the  reference  to  a dictionary  by  the  specialist  collector 
outside  Turkey. 

The  illustrations  are  reduced  in  size  and  include  an  elusive  specimen 
of  the  1/2  liralik  (being  the  one  lira  note  cut  in  half) . They  are 
all  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Diler  and  slides  provided  by  Mr . Garo 
Kiirkman . 


Reviewed  by  Kenneth  M.  Mackenzie 


OTTOMAN  COINAGE  DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  SULTAN  ABDUL  AZIZ  HAN , by  Cuneyt 
Olfer.  164pp,  6pp  illus.  Turkish  text  with  English  language  supple- 
ment. (No.  7 in  the  series).  Stiff  paper  covers,  6-3/4"  x 9-1/2". 
Istanbul  1979.  $15.00.  Available  from  Numismata  Orientalia,  P.  0. 

Box  212,  Tenafly,  N.J.  07670. 

The  indefatigable  writer  and  traveler  discussing  his  visit  to  the 
mint  in  the  outer  court  of  the  Seraglio,  mentions  in  the  revised 
edition  of  Murray's  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Turkey  in  Asia  publish- 
ed in  1876  that  it  was  " now  conducted  on  the  English  system,  and 

equal  to  that  on  any  nation  in  the  world.  Mr.  Robertson , eminent 
also  as  a photographer,  is  the  chief  engraver.  Their  500  piastre 
piece  is  a beautiful  coin,  and  its  subdivisions  of  50,  100  and  250 
piastres  are  equally  so. " 

It  is  a joy  therefore  after  one  hundred  years  to  have  an  entire  book 
devoted  to  the  attractive  coinage  of  this  period  written  by  an  ack- 
nowledged expert  on  the  subject,  Cuneyt  Olger,  President  of  the  Turkish 
Numismatic  Society. 

Readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  excellent  series  of  books  written 
by  him  know  that  they  all  contain  much  new  information,  much  of  which 
has  been  translated  from  obscure  Ottoman  Turkish  documents  and  mint 
records . 

They  will  not  be  disappointed  in  this  new  volume  about  this  sultan  who 
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who  reigned  for  sixteen  years,  whose  coins  are 
relatively  plentiful,  including  some  surprising 
rarities  impressed  with  the  mint  place  names  of 
Constantinople  and  Misr. 

A feature  of  this  present  work  are  the  numerous 
facsimile  illustrations  of  documents  held  in 
the  Basbakanlik  Arsivi  (Istanbul)  which  are 
Tughra  of  Sultan  transcribed,  and  copies  of  papers  concerning 

Abdul  Aziz  Hccn  the  minting  of  certain  coins  at  the  Paris  and 

Brussels  mints  for  delivery  to  Egypt  and  Turkey. 
The  several  pages  devoted  to  extracts  from  old  ledger  records  kept  at 
the  mint  are  not  clear  in  reproduction  and  of  little  practical  use, 
but  confirm  the  fact  that  they  were  kept  by  Armenians  who  used  their 
language  interspersed  with  numerals  in  Ottoman  Turkish  (siyakat  cip- 
hers) . Fortunately,  information  gleaned  from  these  surviving  records 
are  commented  upon  in  the  text. 


As  in  the  earlier  volumes  on  Abdul  Med j id  and  Mahmud  II  coinage,  the 
catalogue  sections  of  the  work  are  very  complete.  The  issues  from 
the  Constantinople  mint,  which  include  the  beautiful  gold  issues  re- 
ferred to  above,  are  followed  by  the  coins  struck  with  the  Bursa  mint 
name  for  the  Sultan's  visit  to  that  city.  The  Egyptian  issues  which 
include  the  locally  struck  coins  and  those  from  the  Paris  mint  are 
well  worth  studying,  as  are  the  many  denominations  and  varieties  from 
the  mint  in  Tunis,  some  of  which  were  fabricated  abroad.  A special 
section  has  been  devoted  to  the  coins  of  Yakub  Beg  who  struck  coins 
in  Kashgar  in  the  name  of  Abdul  Aziz  following  the  custom  of  "sikka" 
recognizing  the  sultan  in  his  office  as  Caliph. 

Mr.  Oljer  has  a theory  about  the  striking  in  billon  of  the  "fantasy 
piece"  bearing  the  place  name  of  "Magdeni  Nuhas",  which  has  a barbarous 
tughra  meant  to  be  that  of  Abdul  Aziz  with  an  impossibly  regnal  year 
date  of  seventeen  on  the  reverse.  He  also  gives  the  facts  about  the 
minting  of  the  20  para  bronze  coin  in  the  name  of  Muhammad  Said  Pasha 
at  the  Paris  mint  with  the  accession  year  of  1279  (1863)  which  was  not 
placed  in  circulation.  He  notices  briefly  the  reversed  regnal  year 
four  on  the  Misr  five  guerche  coin,  and  confirms  Mr.  Lachman's  view 
that  the  "shadda"  is  a half  in  siyalcat  cipher  as  it  appears  on  the 
2-1/2  guerche  coin  minted  in  Paris. 

Inevitably  the  collector  will  compare  Mr.  Olcer's  listings  against 
the  1980  edition  of  the  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins  and  will  be 
rewarded  in  finding  a number  of  unlisted  coins  of  course.  Many  read- 
ers will  probably  disagree  with  his  guide  to  the  rarity  of  specimens 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  written  from  the  Turkish  col- 
lector's point  of  view . In  recent  years  many  coins  have  come  on  the 
market  here  and  in  England  which  were  thought  to  be  scarcer  than  they 
were . 

Much  of  the  charm  in  handling  this  book  (and  others  in  the  series) 
is  due  to  the  admirable  drawings  of  the  coins,  and  the  design  of  the 
tables  which  present  with  great  clarity  the  mintage  figures  for  all 
denominations,  and  rarity  index  for  quick  reference.  These  have  been 
done  by  Mr.  Olfer's  colleague,  Mr.  Garo  Kiirkman , a professional  engi- 
neer and  researcher  in  numismatics,  with  a great  talent  for  calligraphy. 
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Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  was  deposed  in  May,  1876  by  Midhat  and  his  ministers 
and  was  succeeded  by  Murad  V,  who  reigned  for  only  three  months  having 
suffered  a mental  shock  upon  hearing  of  Abdul  Aziz's  suicide  four  days 
later.  (I  must  add  that  looking  at  his  portrait  printed  on  page  seven, 
it  is  so  unflattering  that  one  gets  the  impression  that  he  was  destin- 
ed to  suffer  a tragic  end  to  his  life.) 

Volume  7 of  Mr.  Olger's  series  is  highly  recommended  for  purchase  by 
the  serious  collector,  museums  and  libraries  concerning  with  Islamic 
and  modem  coins  . 


Reviewed  by  Kenneth  M.  Mackenzie 


SAID  MALTA  STAMP  AND  COIN  CATALOGUE , 1980  Ed.  (11th),  edited  by  Godwin 
Said.  396pp,  illus.  +line  drawings,  5-1/2"  x 8",  linen  cover.  Avail- 
able from  Godwin  Said,  Malta  Stamps  and  Coins,  32  Britannia  St.,  Val- 
letta, Malta.  $10.00  U.S.  Airmail  Postpaid. 

This  latest  edition  of  the  standard  reference  for  Malta's  stamps  and 
coins  was  released  in  mid-October  1979. 

Of  the  396  pages,  368  deal  with  stamps,  25  with  coins,  10  with  bank- 
notes and  the  balance  contain  a listing  of  references.  There  are  also 
243  line  drawings  in  addition  to  the  683  illustrations. 

Malta's  coinage  from  1972  to  date  is  listed,  illustrated,  described 
and  priced.  Prices  for  coin  sets  are  also  given.  Coin  sets  of  the 
Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta  in  Rome  from  1961  are  listed  with 
mintage  figures,  denominations  and  valuation. 

Malta's  banknotes  are  divided  into  32  basic  type  notes  from  1914  to 
date.  The  denomination,  date,  color,  dimension,  signature (s) , water- 
mark, printer  and  description  are  given  for  each  type  note.  However, 
valuations  and  illustrations  are  not  included. 

All  stamps  of  Malta  and  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta  are  cata- 
logued in  pages  that  are  not  overcrowded.  A photograph  is  given  for 
each  stamp  (photos  of  all  stamps  issued  by  the  Republic  of  Malta  from 
1975  to  date  are  in  color),  as  well  as  its  denomination,  color  and 
valuation  in  mint  and  in  used  condition.  Valuations  are  also  given 
for  each  set  of  stands  in  both  mint  and  used  condition  and  also  for 
the  first  day  cover. 

New  sections  include  one  on  "Prisoner  of  War  Mail"  and  an  expanded 
listing  of  machine  cancellations  used  by  the  Malta  Post  Office. 

Reviewed  by  Jerome  H.  Remick 


DAS  NOTGELD  DES  II  WELTKRIEGES-EMERGENCY  MONEY  OF  WORLD  WAR  II,  by 

Albert  Pick  and  Carl  Siemsen.  lllpp,  illus.,  bibliography,  21  x 29.7cm. 
Published  by  Battenberg  Verlag,  Prinzregentenstr . 79,  8000  Munich  80, 
West  Germany.  DM  36  - available  from  the  publisher. 

Beneath  a heavy,  plasticized  paper  binding  that  displays  samplings  of 
various  notes  listed  inside,  two  world  famous  authorities,  Albert  Pick 
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and  Carl  Siemsen,  present  for  the  first  time  a comprehensive  listing 
of  non-military  emergency  monetary  issues  ("notgeld")  of  the  World  War 
II  period,  nicely  bridging  the  gap  left  by  Dr.  Arnold  Keller's  book 
of  German  emergency  mcney  of  1947-1948  ( Das  Notgeld  der  Deutschen 
Wahrungreform  1947-1948) , and  up-dating  the  latter.  Issues  of  twenty 
countries  are  listed,  most  issues  described  for  the  first  time.  In 
addtion  to  good  quality  illustrations  and  nearly  3000  detailed  list- 
ings, the  book  describes  several  varieties  under  each  listing  and  sup- 
plies additional  information  of  potential  value  to  the  collector, 
dealer,  historian  or  economist.  Especially  interesting  are  detailed 
coverages  of  issues  from  Norway,  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy  and  Palestine, 
with  numerous,  previously  unreported  issues  listed  in  detail.  Sur- 
prisingly there  is  even  one  1943  issue  from  the  United  States. 

As  the  authors  point  out,  emergency  issues  of  World  War  II  were  much 
more  limited  than  those  of  World  War  I and  its  aftermath  of  inflation. 
Unfortunately,  many  issues  have  been  lost  or  destroyed  as  a direct 
result  of  belligerent  actions  or  exigencies  of  the  times,  while  others 
were  permitted  to  circulate  only  briefly.  Some  issues  have  thus  un- 
doubtedly been  lost  in  history,  although  others  are  still  being  dis- 
covered and  reported. 

Values  for  circulated  and  uncirculated  notes  are  given  in  German  Marks 
wherever  possible,  however  as  always,  valuations  present  a serious 
problem.  In  the  case  of  issues  so  scarce  or  rare  as  to  be  virtually 
impossible  to  evaluate,  the  authors  have  wisely  refrained  from  doing  so. 
In  describing  the  notes,  regretably  neither  colors  nor  sizes  were  in- 
cluded as  identification  aids.  Not  listed  are  emergency  issues  from 
several  countries,  notably  China,  Spain  and  the  Philippines,  because 
these  have  been  described  elsewhere  or  are  in  preparation  for  publi- 
cation. The  illustrations  are  from  examples  in  the  extensive  Albert 
Pick  Collection  located  in  the  Bayerischen  Hypotheken  und  Wechsel 
Bank,  Munich,  Germany.  An  excellent  bibliograpy  is  also  included. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  series  there  is  an  English  translation  of  the 
"Preface",  and  while  all  entries  are  in  German,  the  user  does  not  need 
a thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  to  utilize  the  book.  A German- 
English  dictionary  should  easily  overcome  most  difficulties. 

Because  of  the  far-reaching  economic  effects  of  World  War  II  and  its 
aftermath  extending  to  current  times,  any  publication  on  that  period 
is  a major  contribution  to  history  and  our  understanding.  A book  that 
adds  new  numismatic  information  as  well  is  of  double  value.  The  auth- 
ors have  happily  scored  on  both  points. 

Reviewed  by  W.  A.  Haskell 


Recently  released  new  publications  by  Battenberg  Verlag  (Postfach 
800349,  8000  Munich  80,  West  Germany): 

MUnzkatalog  Ungam  von  1000  bis  Heute  (Coin  Catalog  of  Hungary  from 
1000  AD  to  Today),  by  Prof.  Lajos  Huszar.  Cloth  bound  and  contain- 
ing over  350  pages,  it  has  about  2500  listings.  Cost  - DM  84,-. 

B'dkmen:  Katalog  der  Habsburger  Mtinzen  1526-1887  (Bohemia:  Catalog 
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of  Coins  of  the  Hapsburgs,  1526-1887),  by  Hans  A.  Dietker.  This  1979 
cloth  bound  publication  has  over  500  pages  and  contains  nearly  500 
listings.  Cost  - DM  84,-. 

Katalog  romischer  I-funzen  von  Pompejus  bis  Romulus  (Catalog  of  Roman 
Coins  from  Pompei  to  Romulus),  by  Ralph  Kankelfitz.  This  is  a paper 
bound  two  volume  catalog.  Volume  I has  224  pages  and  Volume  II  has 
376  pages;  both  are  richly  illustrated.  Cost  - not  available. 

Numismatisohes  Worterbuch  (Numismatics  Word  Book),  by  Hermann  Krause. 
This  handy  little  book  is  of  special  interest  to  English  users  of 
German  numismatic  literature.  It  contains  two  sections,  German  to 
English  and  English  to  German  of  all  common  special  words  found  in 
numismatic  literature.  Paper  bound  with  87  pages,  it  costs  DM9,80. 

Submitted  by  W.  A.  Haskell 


Recent  auction  catalogs,  circulars,  etc.  of  interest: 

Collectors  of  Greek,  Roman,  Parthian  and  Byzantine  coins  are  advised 
to  try  to  get  for  their  library  a copy  of  Auction  VII  Catalog  pub- 
lished by  Numismatic  Fine  Arts  (December  6,  1979).  It  portrays  some 
of  the  most  superb  specimens  in  those  fields  that  I have  seen  for  a 
long  time.  Material  of  this  quality  rarely  comes  on  the  market  anymore. 

A FREE  and  very  beautiful  slick  paper  publication  with  superb  pictures 
in  color  that  would  be  of  interest  to  any  collector  of  Islamic  coins 
with  an  interest  in  the  background  of  the  various  countries,  medieval 
and  modern,  is  ARA14C0  WORLD  ItAGAZINE.  It  is  distributed  free  to  any- 
one sending  in  his/her  name  to  ARAMCO  Corp.,  Attention  S.  W.  Kombargi, 
1100  Milam  Bldg.,  Houston,  TX  77002.  Also  ask  to  be  put  on  the  mail- 
ing list.  Islamic  calligraphy,  sometimes  stamps  and  coins,  historical 
articles,  profusely  illustrated  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  samples 
of  Islamic  art  over  the  centuries. 

Byzantine  collectors  who  do  not  ordinarily  see  Spink's  Numismatic  Cir- 
cular would  enjoy  the  September  1979  issue.  It  contains  two  articles 
on  Byzantine  emperors,  one  by  Bendall  on  Isaac  II  (Restored)  and  Alex- 
ius IV  and  another  by  Weller  on  Constantine  IV 's  decanummia. 

Submitted  by  I.  C.  G.  Campbell 

********************************************************************** 
Question:  What  is  a "tra  (trah)"? 

Answer:  This  is  a coin  of  Keda  (Kedah)  in  Malaysia.  Like  many  of 

the  coins  there  it  was  made  of  tin  (sometimes  pewter) . It 
had  a hole  in  the  center,  160  of  them  were  equal  to  a tali 
and  8 tali  were  a dollar,  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  size 
and  value  of  the  coin. 


I.  C.  G.  Campbell,  NI  //LM  12 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 

Dr.  P.  L.  Gupta,  J12/15R  Bowliabagh,  Ramkatora,  Varanasi  221  002,  INDIA 
I am  collecting  material  for  a book  on  Indian  paper  money  and  solicit 
information  from  collectors  of  Indian  notes  about  the  notes  that  were 
issued  by  the  private  banks  during  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  century 
and  the  Government  of  India  notes  that  were  issued  between  1862  and 
1926.  Date,  place  of  issue  and  signature  only  are  needed  about  the 
latter.  Full  details  about  the  private  notes  is  wanted.  Due  acknow- 
ledgement is  assured  in  the  book  when  published.  Secrecy  of  the  col- 
lection will  be  maintained. 

Len  Harsel,  Box  2301,  Springfield,  VA  22152:  Would  like  information, 

or  references,  on  "bullet  money"  from  Bomeo/Indonesia.  Especially 
as  to  why  Semar  is  shown  rather  than  usual  designs  of  script  and 
symbols?  ALSO,  would  like  information,  or  reference,  on  the  provincial 
emergency  money  issues  of  Indonesia  during  the  period  1945-49.  Any  any 
information  concerning  notes  that  may  have  been  issued  by  the  guerillas 
during  the  fight  against  the  Dutch. 

Scott  Semans,  P.  0.  Box  13007,  New  Orleans,  La.  70185:  Seeking  any 

information  on  WWII  German  P.O.W.  or  Occupation  tokens  for  the  Channell 
Islands.  "Organisation  Todt",  "Ausweis"  , etc.  Were  these  known  prior 
to  the  1960's  or  are  they  all  fantasies? 

H.  Wurm,  Postfach  6488,  D775  Konstanz,  Germany:  Want  to  buy  French 

material  since  1789.  Dealer  offers  welcome  too. 

Ingeborg  Hoffmann,  84. Baring  Road,  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  P031  8DW, 
England:  WANTED  - C.S.S.R.Y2  1924,  Y6  1938  (very  rare),  Y10  1937,  Y12 
1933,  Y38  1947,  Y64  1966,  all  VF  or  better;  Cyprus  Y6  1901  EF-UNC , Yll 
1907  EF,  Y18  1907  EF;  Denmark  Y13  1875-98  EF-UNC;  Estonia  Y2  1935,  VF+. 

*********************************************************************** 

NEW  ISSUES  WITH  ASSIGNED  YEOMAN  NUMBERS 

(The  catalog  numbers  assigned  to  new  issue  coin  listings  published  here 
are  supplied  and  copyrighted  by  Western  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Whitman 
Coin  Products,  Racine,  Wise.,  U.S.A.  No  further  use  of  these  number  in 
any  other  publication  is  authorized.) 

* Collectors'  Coins 

GHANA 

Y18  50  Pesewas  1979,  Cupro-Nickel  (32mm) 

Y19  1 Cedi  1979,  Cupro-Nickel  (30mm)  (Heptagonal  planchet) 

SOLOMON  ISLANDS 

* Y10  10  Dollars  1979,  Cupro-Nickel  (45mm) 

* YlOa  10  Dollars  1979,  .925  Silver  (45mm) 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

Y112  1/2  Cent  1979,  Bronze  (16.2mm) 

Yll 3 1 Cent  1979,  Bronze  (19mm) 

Y115  5 Cents  1979,  Cupro-Nickel  (17.4mm) 

Y116  10  Cents  1979,  Cupro-Nickel  (20.6mm) 

Y117  20  Cents  1979,  Cupro-Nickel  (24.1mm) 

(Y112-117 : New  Coinage) 
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